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tHE REPOSITORY. 


‘THE BIRTH DAY. 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 
‘Then be it so, and let us part, 
** Since love hke mine has failed to move thee ; 
“Put donot thnk this constant heart 
© Can ever cease, tngrate, to love thee. 
“No—spite of all this cold disdain, 
“Vil bless the hour when first | met thee, 
* Aad rathe r bear whole vears of pain 
* Phen e’en for one short hour forget thee. 
*¢ Forget thee ! No.” 


The bells of the charch at N—— were ring- 


ing a merry peal, and the whole village was in 


a delightful bustle on the morning when Arthur | 


Normanville completed his twenty first year — 
He was the only son and heir of Sir Robert Nor- 
manville, and, from his goodness of heart and 
urbanity of manners, was deservedly a gencral 
favorite with the tenants and peasantry in the 
neighbourbood. Great preparations had been 
some time making to celebrate his comiug of 
age, and a magnificent ball was to be given in 
the evening, to which the gentry, for many miles 
round, were invited. Nor were the poorer class 
forgotten, for they had an ample share in the 
strong ale and good cheer abounding on the oc- 
casion. 

Sir Robert had been a widower for some 
years, and all his hopes and affections centred 
in this son, who, in truth, was in every respect 
worthy of a father’s love. 

In early youth, Sir Robert had formed an ar- 
dent attachment to the beautiful Lady Emily 
Darrell. He had some reason to hope that his 
affection was returned ; and, as his lineage and 
expectations on the score of fortune were unex 
ceptionable, he apprehended no rejection from 
the lady's friends. Things were in this happy 
train, when the sudden death of his father ren- 
dered Sir Robert's presence necessary in the 
country, and it was two months before he again 
visited the metropolis. In tbat time, what a 
change had taken place! His beloved Emily 
no longer seemed to rejoicein his presence: but 
all her smiles and attentions were given to Lord 
Morton, who had, during Normanville’s ab- 
sence, professed unbounded admiration for the 














fair coquette. ‘True, his fortune was more am 
ple than Sir Robert’s—but could he offer her a 
heart more true and affectionately devoted to 
her service? O, no!—It is impossible to des- 
cribe the distress of Sir Robert, when he learned 
that Lord Morton had actually made proposals 
for his enslaver’s hand, and that the marriage 
was expected ienennlatilel Sir Robert resolved 
to set off for the Continent, but being detained 
two days at Dover, through tempestuous wea 
ther and adverse winds, the newspapers an 
nounced to him the union of Lady Emily and 
Lord Morton. 

This early disappointment threw a sombre 
shade over the after-life of Sir Robert Norman 
ville. Five and twenty years had now passed 
away, yet Sir Robert still remembered Lady 
Minily in all the beauty and fresbness of her 
youth. She died five years after her marriage, 
leaving one child, a daughter. Some years af 
ter her death, Sir Robert met Lord Morton in 
London; but a cool bow of recognition was all 
that passed between them; and, as the former 
seldom ever visited the gay world, he saw no 
more of his Lordship, wh» had now been dead 
shout two years,and the guardianship of bis 
daughter transferred to her maternal aunt. Re- 
port: spoke of her us being beautiful and amia 
she had no 


ble; and. as she was an heiress, 


lack of lovers. Within the last year, however, 
she had most unaccountably refused several of 
fers which had been made to her by suitors of 


rank, 


Sir Robert Normanville’s stately edifice was 
this evening a blaze of light; variegated lamps 
were tastefully disposed in different parts of the 
erounds and the decorations of the ball-room 
presented all that could gratify the eye and de- 
light the senses, The company was numerous 
and splendid, and Sir Robert appeared to have 
lost his usual melancholy, and to share in the 
general festivity. The merry dance began, and 
Sir Robert gazed proudly on his son, whose 
polished manners and handsome person gained 
him many a smile from fair and high born la 
dies. The delighted father placed himself near 
to one of the windows in the ball-room, and 
was inteatly watching the graceful forms that 
flitted before him; 


caught by the figure of a female with whom his 


when suddenly bis eye was 
son was dancing. Sir Robert involuntarily 
for the very figure of Lady Emily 
Darrell stood before him, as he had last beheld 
« But this 
* mentally ejaculated the Baro- 
net; “i know ske has been dead these many 
vears ; and, were she even living, could not look 
thus now.” He looked again—still it was her 
very image, save that the face was rather paler, 


started ; 


her, radiant in youth and loveliness. 
is mere illusion, 














and the general expression of the countenance 
of a more pensive cast than thagof Lady Fimi 
ly’s. Sir Robert seated himself, still watebing 
the lovely and interesting girl, whose appear 
ance had so much attracted him, until years 
seemed to fade away, and the events of his 
youth to pass again before him. Lady Emily, 
his first love—the happy hours he had expe 
rienced in her society—her very look at parting, 
were allremembered. His emotion became in- 
supportable, and to conceal it he hastily left 
the room and retired to a private apartment, 
until he should have, in some degree, mastered 
his feelings. The quick eye of Arthur Norman. 
ville soon noted his father’s absence; and in 
part guessing the cause, he declined dancing, 
and descended to the library. On opening the 
door he perceived his father standing near the 
“You are not ill, Ebope, my deat 
“No! no! 
disposition, which has now, I trust, passed away 
“Stay, but 


fire-place. 


sir 2”? said Arthur. a momentary in 


” 


Come, let us rejoin our guests. 


for a few minutes,” said his son; “I havea 
boon to beg of you, my dear father; will you 
grantit tome?” “* But why now, Arthur?” said 
the Baronet 5 ** some other time.” * O, no, now ; 
you shall know my reason hereafter; my hap 
piness depends upon it.”—** This is your birth 
day,” said Sir Robert, “and I trust a happy 
day for me: [ will not, then, refuse you what 
“How shall [ tell you— 
there is a being to whom I have rendered up 


I hope—lI think, 


she also beholds me with favor; but I wait for 


you ask—name it.” 
my heart's best affections! 


your sanction ere I shall tell her the fond hopes 
I entertain.” 
Sir Robert. 


plied his son. “ Her name ?”— 


“ Who, and what is she ?” said 
* High-born and beautiful,” re- 
“Lady Emily 
Morton.” ‘The Baronet again involuntarily 
* How came 


started, and sank into a chair. 


you acquainted with that lady ?” he sternly in 
quired.—** She was on a visit go Lady Dunallan 
atthe same time with myself,and knows nothing 
against her 
asked Sir 


Dunallan’s 


of the resentment you entertain 
family."—** Is she here to-night?” 
Robert. 


” 


“She came with Lady 
party,” said Arthur. 
never to see or hear of the Mortons, and why 
not before apprize me of this ?°—* Pardon me, 
my dear sir, that | have done so, but I had heard 
Lady Emily was so much like her mother, and 
I thought—I hoped, that from that cause, you 
would regard her with favor.’°—* Know you 
not, boy, that her mother deceived me ?”— 
“Alas! yes; but is she to blame for that? Jou 
loved that mother once, am J to blame for lov 


ing the daughter?” 


The Baronet rose, and paced the room tp 
great agitation. Suddenly stopping before Lis 


You knew of my desire . 


















































i7v 
son. he said—** She is, indeed, hke her mother, 
whom PF remember, even now, too well. Heaven 


she 


rant you your retin st- 


grant that may be unlike her in mind. I 


promised to it is your 


natal day, too, and I would not have you say, 


hereatter, (hat your father stepped between you 
No! no! when bam gone, 


think hb 
met turned aside 


My ever kind f 


7 > } . 
Sir Robert; 


and: happiness you 


dl not have @f@use to rshly ef your 


and the Bar 


{ 6 +} Ln 
Tet bagy, riuheygr 


. . 4 ! 1 } > 
‘Bnouch! Lid * you shall intro 


enlarly to the lady; if she be as 


park 
she is beautifil., aud your affection be 
ot.” 


Six imonths after this period, the union of 


rood is 
mutual, you have my cons 
Lady Kamily and Arthur took place, and the lat 
ter days of Sir Robert Normanville were s rothed 
hy the attentions he received from his beaut 
ful daughter-in-law, and eulivened by the play 


ful and endearing wiles of her children. 


THE NIONITOR. 





> ror 


INFLUENCE OF FEMALE EDUCATION. 
Extract from JIndee Slory's Discourse before the 
Harvard Society of the Phi Beta Kappa. 

“* Nor should it be overlooked, what a bene 
ficial impulse has been thus communicated to 
education among the female sex. Ii ehristiani 
ty may be said to have given a permanent ele- 
vation to woman, as an intellectual and moral 
being, it isas true, that the presentage, above all 
ethers, has given play to her genius, and taught 
us to reverence its influence. It was the fashion 
of other times to treat the literary acquire 
ments of the sex as starched pedantry, or vain 
pretension ; to stigmatize them as inconsistent 
with those domestic affections and virtues, which 
constitute the charm of society. We had abun- 
dant homilies read upon their amiable weak 
nesses and sentimental delicacy, upon their timid 
gentleness and suumissive dependence , as if to 
taste the fruit of knowledge were a deadly sin, 
and ignorance were the sole guardian of inno 
cence. Their whole lives were ¢ sickhed o'er 
with the pale cast of thought. and concealment 
of intellectual power was often resorted to, to 
escape the dangerous imputation of maseuline 
strength. In the higher walks of life. the satirist 
was not without color for the suggestion, that it 

was— 

** A vouth of folly, an old age of cards :” 
and that elsewhere, * most women had no cha 
racter at all,” beyond that of purify and devo- 
tion to their famitlics. Admirable as are these 
qualities, it seemed an abuse of the gifts of Pro 
vidence to deny to mothers the power of in 
structing their children, to wives the privilege 


of sharing the intellectual pursuits of their hus 


bands, to sisters and daughters the delight of 


ministering knowledge in the fireside circle. to 
youth and heauty the charm of refined sense, to 


age and infirmity the consolation of studies 


which elevate the soul and gladden the listless 
hours of despondency 


PHE 


« These 


LADIES’ GARLAND. 


things have,in a great measure, 
passed away The prejudices which dishonored 
the sex, have vielded to the influence of truth 
By slow. but sure advances, education has ex 
tended itself through all ranks of female society 
There is no longer any dread, lest the culture 
“screace should foster that masculine boldness 


ot 


or restless independence whieh alarms by its 


salltes, or wounds by its inconsistencies. We 
have seen thatthere, as every where else. know 
ledge is favorable to human virtue and human 


happiness; that the refinement of lterature 
adds lustre to the devotion of piety 5 that true 
learning. lke true taste, is modest and unosten 
tatious; that grace of manners receives a higher 
polish from the discipline of schools; that culti 
vated genius sheds a cheering light over domes 


tic duties, and ifs very sparkles, like those of 


| the diamond, attest at once its power and its 


purity. 


There is not a rank of female society, 
however high, which does not now pay homage 
blash 


at the suspicion of that ignorance which a halt 


to literature, or that would not even 
century ago was neither uncommon nor disere 
ditable. There is not a pareut whose pride nay 
not glow at the thought, that hisdaughter’s hap 
piness is, in a great measure, within her own 
command, whether she keeps the cool seques 


busy walks of 


tered vale of life. or visits the 
fashion. 

* A new path is thus open to female exertion, 
to alleviate the pressure of misfortune, without 
any supposed sacrifice of dignity or modesty. 
Mar no longer aspires to an exclusive dominion 
in authorship. Ele has rivals or allies in almost 
every department of knowledge, and they are to 
be found among those whose elegance of man- 
ners and blamelessness of life command his 
respect, as much as their talents excite his ad 


iuiration. Who is there that does not contem 


plate with enthusiasm the precious fragments of 


Elizabeth Smith, the venerable learning of Eli 


zabeth Carter, the elevated piety of Hannah 


More, the persuasive sense of Mrs. Barbould, 
the elegant memoirs of her accomplished niece, 
the bewitching fictions of Madame D Arblay, 


the vivid, picturesque, and 


mans, the matchless wit, the inexhaustible con 


versations, the fine character painting, the prac 


tical instructions of Miss Edgeworth, the great 


KNOWN, standing in her department by the side 


of the great UNKNOWN?” 





Female Government.—Let the sons of a family 
lase their respect for their mother, and it will be 


utterly impossible fora substitute for natural 


vathority to be found 


and I do not say it rashly,or without much exa 


terrific inagery of 
Mrs. Radcliffe, the glowing poetry of Mrs. He- 


I do not hesitate te say, 





~- 


- - sag 


thorizes them to be the counsellors of their chil 
dren, are in childhood more amiable, and in 


manhood more worthy, than others. If children 
were not under the government of mothers. 
they must necessarily be left very much to their 


own guidance, and exposed to early associations 


unfriendly to virtue. Their characters will be 


istly formed | 


mi y the influence of adventitious 
circumstances, unless, indeed, the father can 
oversee them constantly, which is rarely the 
case. “The father requires the boy to obey his 
mother, and perhaps gives him long lessons on 
the subject; but of how much weight they will 
be, in turning the seale between duty and ineli 


nation, When the child sees that the father does 


not respect her himseli,it requires but little 
The habit of trifling, 


of dissimulation, and of rebellion, is thus ac 


sagacity to conjecture, 


quired, and, if grace effects an alteration in 


the state of the heart, it certainly operates unde: 
circumstances unfavorable to its growth. 


[M. York Mirror 





CONTENtMENT 
All the real pleasures and conveniencies of 
life le in a narrow compass; but itis the hu 
mour of mankind to be always looking forward, 
and straining after one who has got the start of 
them in wealth and honor. For this reason, as 
there are none can properly be calle d rich, whe 


have not more than they want: there are few 


rich men inany of the politer nations but among 
the middle sort of the people, who keep their 
wishes within their fortunes, and have more 
wealth than they know how to enjoy. 

Persons of a higher rank live in a kind oy 
splendid poverty ; and are perpetually wanting, 
because, instead of acquiescing in the sulid 
pleasures of life. they endeavour to outvie one 


Men of 


sense have at all times beheld with a great deal 


a 


another in shadows and appearances. 
j of mirth this silly game that is playing over 
their heads, and by contracting their desires 


| enjoy all that secret: satisfaction which others 


are always in quest of. 


The truth is, this ridiculous chase after ima 


ginary pleasures cannot be sufficiently exposed, 
as it is the great source of those evils which 
Let a 
be what it will. he is a poor man, if he does not 


man’s estate 


generally undo a nation 


live within it’ and naturally sets himself to sale 
to any one that ean give him his price. 

When Pitticus, after the dea’h of his brother, 
who bad left him a wood estate. was cffered a 


greater sum of money by the king of Lydia. he 


thanked him for bis kindness, but told bim be 
had already more by half then he knew what to 
In short, 
wealth, and luxury to p verty; or to give the 


with, 


| do 


contert is equivalent te 
| thoucht®a more agreeable turn.‘ Content is na- 











mination of the subject,) that those familes, 
where the character of the mother is depressed 


‘o that of a mere house keeper, are never well 


yoverned: and that,on the eontrary. the sons 


of those mothers, whose rank in the fanuly au- } 


tural wealth, says Socrates; to whieb I add— 


* Luxury is artificial poverty.—{.4ddison. 





Let no allurements nor precepts of fashion 
induce you to slight the warnings of conscience. 




















THE LADIES’ GARLA 


that little couch behind the door, on which he 


4 . ehh . ! 
was wont to rest his aged and weary limbs, and 


5 GARLAND. 


SATURDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 2, 1826 


with his silver locks hanging on each side of his 


etre onest fac ‘ete , ‘ re, hand, 
Mrs. Corvin, of Washington City, has enlarged honest face, stretehed forth that pure ban 


° : > ° } 
which was never soiled even by a suspicion,and 


her ** Weekly Messenger” to eight pages, and con- ; 
tinues it at the price of four dollars per annum. | #4&Vve his kind and parting benediction. Such 
rhe interest of the work is much enhanced by this ; Was the blissful and honored retirement of the 
urrangement, and the reading part of the commn- | sage of Quincy. Happy the life, which, verg 
nity, of both sexes, will find that, in patronizing the | ing upon a century, had met with but one seri 
fair editor, they will contribute in a high degree to | ous disappointment! and even for that. he had 
their own edification. lived to receive a golden atonement, ‘feven in 
been sending her | that quarter in which he had garnered up his 
pieces, as original, which have been Jong since pub- | Jeart.” 


The plagiarists, who have 
lished, deserve a wreath of old newspapers for their Mr. Wirt sketches the following picture of 


antal efforts ‘e will mer ame a poetic , : . 
mental efforts. We will merely name a poetical Mr. Jefferson’s retirement :—After giving a gra 


scrap commencing pig ‘ pate 
Oe te phic description of Monticello mountain, its 


“Tis all too trne—that faded cheek, 
That sunken eye, 

Uhose accents tremulous and weak, 
That tear—that sigh’”’— 


scenery, the house, its hall, its sculptures and 


its pictures, he introduces its former venerated 
} 


wida piece headed the * Uneulled Avenger,” the 


inst of which was inserted in the Free Press of 


| proprietor : 
| While the visiter was yet lost in the con 


| templatic n of these treasures of the arts and 
December J, 18 Le and the latter in the Gartanp 
’ 


; me sciences, he was startled by the approach of a 
n June last. Such impositions are unworthy en- 


lightened and liberal tninds—and are the more cri- 


strong and sprightly step, and turning with in 
J ss ; stinctive reverence to the door of entrance, he 
minal when practised upon a female. The literary 
. : : was met by the tall, and animated, and stately 
laws who strut in borrowed plumes must not ex- : : é ‘ ‘ ; ‘ 
fizure of the patriot himself—his countenance 


pect to escape exposure. Mrs. C. we presume, 7 : ‘ae 
a en a . fa beaming with intelligence and benignity, and 
needs no aid of that kind to render her miscellany ; hed | , th j : 
outstretched hand, with its strong and cor 
interesting to her readers. his outstretch sas 4 
—>— | dial pressure, confirming the courteous weleome 


ELOQUENCE. 


Mr. Wit’s Discourse on the lives and characters | ner and conversation that passes all descrip 


of his lips. And then came that charm of man 


of John Adams and Thomas Jefferson bas been | tion—so cheerful—so unassuming—so free, and 
published in pamphict form, and the proceeds are | easy, and frank, and kind, and gay—-that even 
to be applied to the bencfit of that daughter whom | the young, and overawed, and embarrassed 
the latter bequeathed to his country. We make a | yjsiter at once forgot his fears, and felt himself 
few extracts us a specimen of the work, which has bv the side of an old and familiar friend. There 
a double claim upon the patronage of the commu- was no effort,4¥o ambition in the conversation 


nity. The beauties of oratury are thus applied to of the philosopher 2 


the purposes of benevolence. « He was a thorough master of every subject 
Mr. W. thus sketches Mr. Anams in his retire- , : 
ment: 
“Of the chief of the Argonauts,” as Mr. Jef 
ferson so classically and so happily styled his 


that was touched. From the details of the hum 
blest mechanic art, up the highest summit of 
science, he was perfectly at his ease, and every 


where at home. There seemed to be no longer 


lncstrious frie ; a te > ieee : , ‘ as 
iustrious friend of the North, it is my misfor any terra incognita of the human understand 


tune to be able to speak only by report. But ing: for what the visiter had thought so, he 


every representation concurs, in drawing the | now found reduced to a familiar garden walk ; 


same pleasing and affecting picture of the Ro and all this carried off so lightly, so playfully, 


man sunplicity in which that Father of his Coun- so gracefully, so engagingly, that he won every 


try lived: of the frank, warm, cordial, and ele heart that approached him, as certainly as he 
gant reception that he gave to all who approach astonished every mind” 


é . P ms ee © . } .. 4 : " i : 
ed him; of the interesting kindness with which One new and interesting fact is stated in the 


he disbursed the golden treasures of his expe | course of the Oration: 


rience, and shed around him the rays of his de « One circumstance alone remains to be no 


scending sun. His conversation was rich in | tieed. Ina private memorandum found among 


anecdote and characters of the times that were | same other obituary papers and relics of Mr 


past; rich in political and moral instruction; | Jefferson. is a suggestion. in case a memorial 


full of that best of wisdom, which is learnt from | over him should ever be thought of, that a gra 


real life, and flowing from his heart with that | nite obelisk, of small dimensions, should be 


warm and honest frankness, that fervor of fecl | erected, with the following inscription : 
ing and foree of diction, which so strikingly dis- | HERE LIES RURIED 


THOMAS JEFFERSON, 
Author of the Declaration of Independence, of 


tinguished bim in the meridian of his life — 
Many of us heard that simple and teoc hing ac 
count given of a parting scene with him. by one | 
of our eloquent divines: When he rose up from 


the stetutes of Virginia for religious freedom, 
and Father of the University of Virginia.’ 


VARIETY. 


JEPUTHAWS DAUGIITER. 
If is astonishing how little has been written o1 
spoken upon that most exalted of all the saeri 
fices ever made by mere mortals. which sre 


corded in the eleventh eh ipter {f the Book of 


Judges. The divine historian has not even given 
us the name of the fair victim, Jephthah. return 
ing from the slaughter of twenty cities, and the 


complete conquestof the enemies of Israel rash 


ly vowed, that whatsoever should come forth of the 
doors of his hose to meet him, should sure ly he th 
Loros, and should be sacrificed with fire! Hi 
daughter, an only daughter, for she is emphati 
cally called “the danghter of Jephthah, the 
Gileadite.” indeed an only child, gay in all the 
loveliress of youth and beauty, and animated 
to enthusiasm by the prospect of her brave fi 
ther’s approaching triumph, came ont to inect 
him with timbrels and with dances, unconscious 
of the awful doom to which she was destined ' 
When, in all the agony of regret and sorrow 
he announced to her the vow which he deemed 
irrevocable, how dignified her composure, how 
unparalleled her heroism! She resorted to no 
sophistical evasions to avert the blow that 
| pended over her; scarcely condescended jo 
express regret for her untimely fate. Wy father 
if thou hast opened thy mouth mmto the Lon», do 
tome acecordive to that which hath proceeded oul 
of thy mouth ; forasmuch as the Lory hath taken 
vengeance for thee of thine enemics, even of th 
children of “lmmon. All she requested was, that 
herself and the companions of her infantile plea 
| sures might be permitted to wander for two 
months upon the lonely mountains, to prepare 
herself for a death more glorious than that of 
the most celebrated hero of ancient or of mo 
dern ages. Compared with this, how trifling 
the boasted sacrifice of Iphigenia, a story, in 
deed, which, from the silence of Homer. who 
could neither have forgotten nor despised an 
incident so suited to his taste, and so capable ot 
embellishing his poem, we ought to regard as 
altogether fabulous 
Sweet simpheity of the patriarchal ages, en 
nobled by self devotion more sublime than that 
of Codrus or Curtius! It is the business of a 
soldier and a king to die in the field of battle. 
but what could a poor rural girl feel of martial 
enthusiasm, orexpect of future fame ? 


Locke and Coll'ns.— About two months before his 


death, the celebrated John Locke wrote a letter (of 


> 9 
which the following is a copy) to Anthony Collins, 


and left this direction upon it : 
To be delivered after my decease.” 


ae ! } ! 7 
Iknow you loved me living, and will preserve 


my memory when bam dead All the use to be 
made of it is, thatthis life isa scene of vanity, which 
soon passes away at d affords no solid satisfaction, 


but in the consciousness of doing well, and in the 


| hope of another life This is what I can say uDOR 
| experience; and what you will find to be true 
; 
when you come to make up the account Adieu 
I leave my best wishes with you. Joux Locks 





dn Atheist —A person endeavoured to prove 
to Dr. Johason, that an Atheist may be a man 
of good moral character ** Sir.” said the Doe 
t 


r. When a man rejects his allegiance to hic 


great Creator, what has be to restrain him from 
| 


| the perpetration of crimes? If an atheist was 
| to drink tea with me, I should look very care 


fully after my spoons.” 
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Female Education.—A correspondent of the New 
York American complains that his daughter has 
been to a “fashionable boarding school” three 
years, and is solving problems in algebra, and yet 
she cannot solve a sum inthe rule of three—he says 
she knows something about ancient history, but has 
not “got to modern history yet”—she can neither 
speak nor write English, but then she is studying 
French and Italian—and she cannot go to school in 
the afternoon in the same dress she wore in the 
morning ! 





When Dr. Sheridan called one morning on 
Miss M’Fadden, to take his leave of her for a 
few days; the young lady asked, in a tone that 
well expressed more than the words which ac- 
companied it, how long he intended to stay 
away? ‘To which he immediately replied :-— 
You ask how long Vl stav from thee ? 

Suppress these rising fears : 

If you should reckon time hke me, 

Perhaps ten thousand years. 





POETRY. 


¥ROM THE (CIN.) NATIONAL REPUBLICAN. 
PATIENCE. 
From realms of light, 
Patience, the twin-born sister of Content, 
On golden pinion sparkling bright, 
To cheer the gloom of earth was sent. 
Her soft assuasive power 
Falls on the soul, like dew on the flower, 
Or the pale moonbeam on the waves. 
The Child of Sorrow, sore opprest 
With woes, and weeping o’er the graves 
Where sleep the ashes of his friends, 
Feels at thy touch his bleeding heart at rest 
And to his God his soul commends ; 
While on his mental eve, Religion sheds a ray 
Of that effulgent light that beams in endless day. 


Through the long night, 
Upon his couch I’ve seen the victim lie 
Of pale disease ; and hollow eye 
Serenely bright— 
And tho’ transfixed with Death’s unyielding dart, 
if heaven-born Patience played around his heart, 
The Tyrant’s spear could not extort a sigh. 


I’ve seen thee in the cot, 
Where the lone widow, with her little brood 
Of children fatherless, forgot 
Her woes; and even there, in solitude 
And want, while the rude tempest swept 
The tatters from their garments as it passed— 
Where e’en hard-hearted Avarice had wept, 
And ope’d his purse to shield them from the blast: 
I’ve seen that Mother sit, 
Her every feature lit 
With the soft smile which Patience can impart, 
Dispelling sorrow’s gloom, and solacing the heart. 


Nay, as her children clung 
Around her with artless, fond affection, 
Lisping with prattling tongue 
Prayers by that mother taught, for Heaven’s pro- 


tection— 


I’ve seen her mild blue eye, 
Serene as evening sky, 
Upraised to Heaven, and beaming gratitude ; 
Whilst all around seemed cheerless solitude, 
Cold as the house of death, where late she’d left 
The husband of herlove’ Even thus bereft— 
Even when those children cried for bread, 
And one brown loaf was all her store, 
I’ve seen her meckly raise to Heaven her head 


And thank her God for that, and humbly ask 


for more. 





/ 
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_ THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 


METRICAL FRAGMENTS. 
I would not bind thy wayward heart, 
With tyrant bonds, believe me, 
If beauty or the wiles of art 
Should tempt thee e’er to leave me : 
Id never 
Endeavour 
To chain thy love, if ever 
A new delight should win thy soul, 
And make thee wish to sever. 


I'd bid thee go and happy be, 
Forgiven though lamented, 
And care not what became of me, 
So thou wert but contented : 
And ne’er, love, 
Where’er, love, 
Thou roamest, should my prayer, love, 
Be wanting for thy peace—and (his 
Should save me from despair, love. 


No murmur from my lips should fall, 
No tear betray my sadness ; 
Vd be the very last of all 
To check thy bosom’s gladness : 
And oh! love, 
My woc, love, 
Tho’ heart should never know, love, 
My grief, like Mole’s* deep hidden stream, 
In secresy should fiow, luve. 


That beautiful and hallow’d spot, 
Where oft we met and parted, 
I'd seek—by all the world forgot, 
Resign’d, though broken-hearted : 
And when, love, 
The glen, love, 
Whose every path we ken, love, 
Lay hush’d beneath the dews of night, 
I’d weep our parting then, love, 


And I would linger near the shore 
That bounds the glassy lake, love, 
And think [heard thy plashing oar 
The slumbering waters wake, love : 
The meeting, 
The greeting, 
Two fond hearts warmly beating 
With rapturous and wild delight— 
Oh! why should joy be fleeting ? 


I’ve borne for thee a father’s curse, 
A mother’s aching sigh, love— 
And thou wilt never leave me thus 
In solitude to die, love : 
Without thee, 
Without thee, 
T could not live without thee, 
And yet ’twere sweeter far to die 
Than live with thee and doubt thee ! 


Then never will I bind thy heart 
With tyrant bonds, believe me, 
If beauty or the wiles of art 
Should tempt thee e’er to leave me : 
I'd never 
Endeavour 
To chain thy love, if ever 
A new delight should win thy soul, 
And make thee wish to sever. 
IOLE. 
*A riverin Surrey, which disappears at Boxhill, 
and runs under ground for several miles. 
{London Literary Gazette. 





FROM THE NEW-YORK TIMES, 

THE MINSTREL’S GRAVE. 
Thy harp is bush’d, and o’er its strings 
No longer floats imaginings, 
That charm’d our souls—and dead the tone, 
Recalling thoughts that long had flown, 
Of beauty in her magic bower, 
And dreams that fled with youth’s short hour, 
While thronging at thy music, came 
Visions of glory, power, and fame. 
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Above thee shall the willow wave, 

In sorrow bending o’er thy grave, 

And summer lend its earliest lower, 

To deck the minstrel’s funeral bower, 

And when the humble lowly mound 

That peers itself above the ground, 

With moss and flowers shall be o’ergrown, 
Mem’ry shall mark thy burial stone. 


And love shall mourn above thee then, 
And sorrow haunt the sacred glen, 

While summer winds shall sighing come, 
Lamenting o’er the poet’s tomb, 

And as the fitful breeze shall play, 
Above thy dark and mould’ring clay, 
Fancy shall picture in their tene, 


A requiem for thy spint flown. ALFRED. 


PRIZE POEM, 
On the opening of the New Theatre in Nashville, 
on the 9th of October, 1826, written by Vrs. 4. 
M. Wells, of Boston. 


In those proud days, when polished Athens rose, 
in arts and arms superor o’er her foes ; 

When godlike Courage bore her trusty shield, 
And conquered Persia at her footstool kneeled, 
And allexcess of evil, and of good, 

Marked a great people’s highest altitude— 
Then was the Drauia’s mighty sway confest, 

The acknowledged passion of the Athenian breast : 
Heroes ana artists to ber altars came ; 

Statesman and warrior owned alike the flame : 
Pleased with the moral scene, e’en cautious Age 
Gave the warm tribute, and approved the Stuge. 


At length Fate spoke—the crumbling touch of time 
Obscured the giory of an age sublime. 

F’en then, devoted Greece, thy dream of power 
With rapid pace approached its closing hour. 
Nurse of the sisterarts! land of the brave, 
Thy splendor sank in dull oblivion’s wave ; 
Lone desolation stalked from shore to shore, 
And noble Athens tell, to rise no more. 


The pictured porch—ihe green Lyceum’s shade, 
Where Zeno taught—where Aristotle stray ed, 
Debased by crime—by Gothic hands profancad, 
In ruin lay, where mind no longer reigned. 

The Drania too! so long the cherished child, 

An outcast now, her native land exiled, 

What was herfate? The wanderer what befel * 
She dived—and lives, of all the past to tell. 


In prompt obedience to the high command, 
The mighty dead around her altars stand, 
The kings and heroes of the olden age, 

True to her bidding, tread the rescued stage ; 
Their deeds of glory, or of crime retrace, 
Aud fix the stamp of honor or disgrace. 


And now that here the loved Athenian maid, 

In all her native energy arrayed, 

Led by the Muse, to our shore has come, 

Here may she find a refuge, and a home. 
Touched by the magic of her Shakspeare’s wand, 
‘True to the life, her pictured mynads stand. 
Admiring crowds around her fane she draws, 

And Wisdom owns, and Virtue guides her cause. 


Unquestioned Judges! ye discerning few, 
Critics ! we yield the Dramua’s claims to you : 

If e’er she point a satire, ora jest, 

To offend the chaste, or wound the timid breast, 
Should she, by young .dmbition fired, o’erleap 
The simple limits 7’ruth and Nature keep, 

Your taste shall mark the bouuds of lawless Wit, 
Your judgment lop the unfitting from the fit : 
Foes to Pretence, but friends to modest Worth, 
Tis yours to draw the hidden talent forth : 

And while the sceptre of the mind you bold, 
Reject the tinsel—and refine the gold. 

Sve to her bosom many a truant heart 

Shall Virtue draw by our persuasive art. 

So shall the Buskin nerve his powers anew, 

And find his recompense in pleasing you. 














